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monies and the subsequent purifications, and the new king
could take his seat upon the throne and begin his reign.1
The meaning of this strange rite is thus explained by Canon
Roscoe, who has reported the custom from his personal
inquiries among the Banyoro, in which he was assisted by
the king himself: " This boy-king was always chosen and
killed during the ceremonies in order that death might be
deceived and the real king secured from any evil that might
attach itself to him during the rites or that might not be
completely removed by the purification." a In short, the
young prince was killed in order that by his death he might
save the life of his elder brother the king.
Again, among the Mossi, a tribe of the Western Sudan,
after the death of a king (Moro-naba) the deceased monarch
is replaced by his eldest daughter, who wears the royal in-
signia and exercises the royal power for seven days. She
puts on the huge crown, bracelets, and ornaments of her
royal father. Thus apparelled, she commands for seven
days. This institution does not exist exclusively for the
king. It is observed for all the chiefs of the country, great or
small, chiefs of cantons, chiefs of villages, and even Chiefs
of the Earth. When they die their eldest daughter becomes
their successor for a space of time which may last as long as
a year, but which is generally very short. The institution is
thus general. In the interval between the death of a king
and the appointment of his successor, that is to say about
seven days, robbery, pillage, violence, and murders were
permitted indiscriminately throughout the country. Another
very notable custom observed by the Mossi is this : when the
new king has assumed the regal power, they choose one of the
sons or one of the nephews of the late king to perpetuate for
some time the memory of the deceased monarch. They give
to him who plays the part the red cap, the bracelets, and a
horse of the dead man, and two of his young wives. The
representative (kouritd) of the deceased king has rights
which are excessive but temporary: he may pillage at his
ease ; when he lays his baton on an object or an animal the
thing or the animal is his, and so on; but he only exercises
1 J. Roscoe, The Soul of Central Africa, pp. 201 sgg.
2 J. Roscoe. The Bakitara, p. 130.